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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS 

SCIENCE AND SELF-SACRIFICE 

THIS generation has seen illustrated in full a paradox more 
startling than those of Kant. We have seen thesis and anti- 
thesis spread upon the front pages of our newspapers, and the whole 
world is working out the solution. The thesis was put in what seemed 
unassailable terms in the political campaign cries of a dozen years 
ago. "The full dinner pail" and "dollar diplomacy," the free silver 
agitation, free trade and protection, each rested its case on a foun- 
dation which only a few visionaries questioned, and to them no one 
paid heed. This foundation was the belief that self-interest was 
the dominant factor in life. That the individual's will to live, to 
enjoy life and play a large part in it, to conquer foes and live on 
the spoils of the victory, was the fundamental motive in all action. 
The Christian teaching of the value and necessity of self-sacrifice 
played no part in practical politics or in business life. The world 
believed in morality, but it very distinctly disclaimed any belief in 
Christian morality. Justice meant something, a man had a right 
to his own, but if he had nothing, it was no one's duty to sacrifice 
themselves to give him of their plenty. In broad outline this was 
the active and real creed of the world up to 1914. Where excep- 
tions are to be noted, especially in the foreign policy of the United 
States toward Cuba and toward China, they were looked upon as 
the magnanimous throwing to weaker folk of the crumbs spilled 
from our overflowing table. A man or a nation had first to look 
out for itself, then and only then would other things be added to it. 
No one needs to be reminded of the change today. Four years 
have worked a revolution. There are men still living in the past, 
aging politicians who cannot read the signs of the times. But the 
tide of popular demands rolls on, and a socialist government in 
once imperial Germany is called moderate, and our prayers go up 
for its continuance, lest something more radical threaten us. To 
wage war, politicians and statesmen had to appeal to something 
other than self-interest. To give up money, ease, comforts, and life 
itself was but a glorious opportunity to fulfil the highest demands 
of life. The completeness of this change we have not yet realized. 
Self-sacrifice is taken as a matter of course, and if my brother has 
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less than I, it is my duty to feed him. even though I take from the 
scanty store of my own table. Self-sacrifice and service are the 
foundation of the appeals to which the world is responding. 

The self-sacrifice given by millions has won the great struggle, 
yet the war is not formally ended nor decently interred before self- 
interest, and conflicting claims as to mutual rights and interests 
are again heard. The swing of the pendulum was so rapid that there 
is question whether it may not swing back as rapidly. Thesis and 
antithesis are before us in plain sight. The problems of the solution 
have come upon us before we were ready. 

In the eagerness to down the foe, men forgot for a moment their 
doubts, but now those doubts return. Can men be depended upon 
to give themselves to service and to self-sacrifice when the war pas- 
sion has passed? Was it not perhaps the Berserker fury of war, 
after all, and not the gentle pleading of Jesus of Nazareth that 
brought about this outpouring of self? If man continued to act on 
the basis of the Sermon on the Mount, would it pay? Is there any 
real place in the world for the Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice? 
Does a man benefit when he does right? Are those forces in the 
world which make for righteousness powerful enough to overcome 
the operation of the natural laws of self-interest and the struggle 
for the survival of the fittest? Does a moral Being who rewards 
righteousness and punishes iniquity rule the material universe? Or 
does blind force determine the destinies of men ? Is the end of all 
the struggle and sacrifice to be that some time the last man, though 
he be benefited by all that the generations have done for him, must 
perish weakly in some natural upheaval ? Is all that we have gained 
in the years of war at the mercy of some wandering star that may 
any moment end all life upon the earth ? These old questions return 
again to men's minds. 

These doubts return, but one even more fundamental comes with 
them. There has been noted in this war the same tendency to fatal- 
ism on the part of the soldiers that has appeared in wars of the 
past. Not what a man does, but what fate has in store for him, 
determines his safety or death. A man should strive to the utmost, 
but that striving will not assure safety. This is perhaps inevitable 
under circumstances where doing one's duty so frequently leads to 
greater and greater danger. The will to serve faithfully is the will 
that frequently leads to death. Were the soldier not so faithful 
he might perhaps escape. He has no thought of this, but leaves to 
fate the result. For the soldier faithful service assures no material 
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reward. Under the impulse of the combat, with the war spirit 
strong, this brings no questioning, but when the ardor of conflict 
dies, the question recurs with redoubled force. Of what use is faith- 
fullness since it gives no material reward? The soldier does what 
he must. Of what avail for him is the struggle to be faithful over- 
much? 

This is but the restatement of the problem of the place in the 
world of the will to do good. A statement by Professor H. C. War- 
ren of Princeton (Journal of Philosophy, August 15, 1918, p. 464), 
puts this problem distinctly before us. "All human activity, includ- 
ing deliberation and selective volition, is completely mechanistic." 
If all life is fundamentally mechanistic, functioning as a super- 
machine, then it is not a righteous Providence watching to reward 
faithful service that rules the universe, but a blind medley of 
forces, which may at any moment be completely altered in character 
by the coming of a stronger force. The arrow sent by chance killed 
King Ahab, not any retribution at the hand of a righteous God. The 
connection between Ahab and the arrow is mechanical, not moral. So, 
fundamentally, is every connection of life if this theory be true. 
We need then to face squarely the issue. If all life is mechanistic, 
explainable and governed by unmoral forces, then self-sacrifice, the 
devotion of the soldier as well as of the saint, is quixotic and useless. 

There is a plain opposition between mechanical force as a theory 
of existence and a moral deity. Yet the solution is not as simple, 
nor the differences as easy to state as it seems at first. Facts are 
facts, and form the material with which either theory of life must 
build. Moreover, either theory must use all the blocks in the puz- 
zle. In the final building all the facts must have their appointed 
place. Mechanism must account for morality as a fact in the world, 
and theism must account for the death of King Ahab by a chance 
shot. We turn first to the facts of morality. 

Evolution did not cease when man reached his present physical 
form. More change has occurred in his methods of obtaining a liv- 
ing, more changes on the surface of the earth due to modern civili- 
zation than in any previous period in the world's history of many 
times the duration of our modern world. The evolution is now 
an evolution of ideas and collective ability. An united family can do 
more than a single individual. More game falls to the hunter hunt- 
ing with his brothers than when alone. The clan and tribe is more 
efficient than the single family in providing for human needs. A 
nation brings greater security and material prosperity to its citizens 
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than independent and warring tribes. It is at least a present dream 
that an united world will be more efficient and prosperous than 
separate hostile nations. 

The one thing that has made these larger social groups pos- 
sible is morality. As men's ideas of duty toward their fellow men 
has grown and broadened, so the social unit has enlarged. As men 
have learned to sacrifice and serve each his brother, evolution has 
moved forward. Social morality has made possible life in the fam- 
ily, in tribes, in great cities, in nations and in empires. Without 
the teaching of duty to one's neighbor man would be even more 
solitary than packs of dogs in their hunting. The dogs find it 
possible to work together without sacrificing each his own private 
interests. This man cannot do. Men must either fight or serve. 
For savage tribes a stranger is an enemy. Only when bound by ties 
which impose mutual obligation can another man be trusted. 

This social obligation has been inforced by the tribal and national 
religions. One's duty to one's brother is strengthened by one's 
duty to one's tribe. Because he, too, is a member of the tribe I 
must aid him. Because he, too, worships the tribal god I must give 
to fill his need. As tribal religions make possible the tribe, so the 
Christian religion makes possible a world brotherhood. 

Morality, and the religion that reinforces morality, has played a 
large part in the progress of the human race. They are factors 
that must be included in any study of existence. If the world is 
mechanistic, the mechanistic theory must explain morality and reli- 
gion, and account for their work as evolutionary factors. 

As the fact of morality must be accounted for, so must its 
dependence on the material world. It must be brought into rela- 
tionship with that world. Just how is the chance death related to 
the intentional infliction of the death penalty ? Just how far does the 
field of morality extend? Morality has had to do not only with 
intra- and inter-tribal life, it has also almost as often, in its primi- 
tive stages, concerned itself with the relation of the savage to the 
animals and plants around him. He has at times sought to force 
the rain to fall, and to this end has enforced rigorous prohibitions 
upon the members of the tribe, and especially upon the priests or 
leaders. If some modern views of morality have divorced it from 
the material world and ignored that world, the savage never fell 
into that error. He built up a tribal morality, enforced certain 
ceremonies and required certain forms of self-denial in an effort 
to gain power over animal and inanimate nature. As he sought to 
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force other tribes of men to his will, so he sought to rule the wild 
animals of the forests, and even the rain and the stars. He never 
sought, as we do, to build up a morality unconcerned with the mate- 
rial needs of life. It is to a later stage that the statement belongs 
that the rain falls on the just and on the unjust like. For the savage, 
only to those who live the proper life and perform the proper cere- 
monies will the spirits of the rain be gracious. That the rain does 
not come in response to the charms of the medicine man we know, 
but that knowledge has not stopped man's effort to rule nature. 

If we were content to rest in modern ethical theories, it would 
be enough to prove the existence of morality as a necessary factor 
in human life. The problem would then be for the mechanist to 
build his theory in accordance with this fact. But we cannot rest 
content with this. If only while one lives has morality any place, 
then the fields of Europe mark the downfall of all ethical theories. 
If all that man dies for is that his fellowman may live and in his 
turn die, we cannot escape the question, of what avail is it? If 
there is nothing in the best human character that is not always at 
the mercy of a chance arrow, if the whole life of a city which men 
have stricken to make pure, for which they have toiled and suffered, 
may in an hour be utterly destroyed by a volcanic outburst, and only 
the criminal in jail escape, our ethical and religious theories fall. 
Better for Red Guards to take and enjoy while they may, than to 
suffer to no avail. Religion must face this problem squarely, if 
religion is to continue in the world. 

The case is not as dark for religion and morality as our state- 
ment might indicate, nor need man take refuge just yet in mysticism 
and declare physical life an illusion and not to be taken into account. 
The savage took it into account, and the modern man takes it into 
account. Modern morality is not confined to making men live to- 
gether as brothers. We combine not merely in order to defend 
and protect ourselves against our fellow man, but also to gain power 
over the material world. A race that spans sea and land with rail- 
road and telegraph, that sends boats beneath the waves, and men to 
fly thousands of feet in the air, that predicts the weather, even 
though it cannot control it, that provides as a matter of course 
against the cold of winter and the heat of summer, has gone far 
in the conquest of nature. Complete conquest is not achieved, but 
every year sees some step forward in this mastery of the universe. 
All this would be impossible without modern morality. Only by 
those combinations which the sense of moral obligation makes pos- 
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sible has man increased or held his advantage over inanimate life. 
Religion, in supporting and strengthening morality, is the driving 
force in this conquest of the world. Theories of religion must take 
account of this fact. The savage failed in his attempt to rule all 
existence only because he did not have the proper weapons. The 
same morality which he used, only differently applied, the same sense 
of mutual obligation, is the foundation of our successes in the con- 
quest of the world. 

The fact that men from before the dawn of history up to the 
present have set themselves to this conquest of the world, and to 
that have subordinated everything, ease, wealth, even the individual 
life, forces us to change our question. It was the passion of war 
that made men forget self and made them willing to die for an 
idea. It was the passion of the fighter that has led to the voluntary 
suffering of every reformer. It is in the heat of the conflict that 
through all the ages the hero has shed his blood. When the conflict 
has come, when love of ease and self has been opposed by love of 
tribe, and the will to war against an enemy of that tribe, whether 
that enemy be man or matter, only the coward and craven has sought 
to save self. In war, self-sacrifice is more fundamental than self- 
seeking. On this rock every form of utilitarianism falls in pieces. 
The call to stand, even in death, side by side with one's brother 
awakes a stronger response than the desire for personal safety. It 
is more primitive. It comes more directly from the womb of nature. 
Morality apart from this cannot exist. And religion and morality 
are bound indissolubly together. It is self-seeking and not self- 
sacrifice that needs to be explained. As in this war just over, so 
in all conflicts of the past, the burden of proof rested upon the 
man who declined to sacrifice self or possessions. The man who 
gave of self or of money gave as a matter of course, and without 
question.' Our problem must then be restated. We do not need to 
account for self-sacrifice ; but we have still to deal with the modern 
question as to its wisdom. 

The fact that self-sacrifice is primitive and instinctive goes a 
good way toward proving it of value. Just as the instincts of the 
lower animals are developed in order better to equip the animal 
in the struggle for existence and the better to fit him to his environ- 
ment, so human fundamental traits play the same part. We have 
at times looked too high for our justification of morality. We have 
valued the human race so little that only those things are called of 
value which aid in the everlasting preservation of the race. To 
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maintain the race for a day, if tomorrow the race is destroyed, we 
hold of no account. Nature does not so count value. Whatever 
even merely tends to preserve a race, though it may not assure its 
safety, is of value. Man is in the world. If he is to continue in 
the world a certain amount of co-operation between man and man 
is necessary. Morality assures this co-operation. Therefore, moral- 
ity is of value in the material world. 

The continued existence of the race demands self-sacrifice of 
the individual. This he renders, in a sense from necessity, in a 
sense also, of his own free will. No man acts solely after an 
exhaustive study of the facts and of the probable results of a con- 
templated action. No man lives to himself alone. The old idea 
of individualism, as well as of the value of the individual soul, is 
not Christian, and is the result of non-Christian influences. The 
insistence of Jesus that he who wills to save his soul shall lose it. 
and that he who loses his soul shall save it, should have warned us 
that our current theology was in error. Nowhere does Jesus teach 
that a man apart from his fellows is of infinite value. "The whole 
creation groaneth and travailleth together until now." It is neither 
instinctive nor Christian for a man to demand personal advantage 
to himself from every action he takes. Thus the Christian does not 
demand an answer to the question, whether sacrifice of self is of 
benefit to the individual. It is enough for him that the race, his 
brothers, benefit by his toil and suffering. 

The man who is not a Christian, who asserts the right of the 
individual to demand personal benefit from every personal endeavor, 
still insists upon his question, of what advantage to me is self-sacri- 
fice. When the call for service comes, a man finds himself bound 
to his fellowmen by many ties. The sinking of the Lusitania, 'he 
sufferings of the Belgians and Armenians, pull at his emotions. He 
'•an refuse to heed the appeal, but in so doing he breaks those ties 
which were a fundamental part of his nature. He does violence to 
his own truest self. This is not religious cant, but a statement of 
biologic and natural law. The man who refuses to sacrifice self for 
the benefit of his brothers is no longer the man he was or might be. 
He has cut off a part of himself. Material safety he may find, but 
at personal loss. His future acts, assisting only in the well being 
of one only among the millions of creatures on the earth, cannot 
have the value that self-sacrifice would have had. It is the refusal 
to serve that is without value in this material world of ours. 
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A man must serve, must sacrifice self, or be no true man. Yet, 
for all this his labor, for all the benefit that may come to his brothers 
from his toil, there may be in the end no result. If the race is of no 
value to the universe, if man makes but a brief and impotent appear- 
ance upon the stage of life, then man's fate is tragic. Serve and 
sacrifice self he must, or be untrue to his fundamental instincts, yet 
when he is the nearest to his ideal, a few ages may sweep away all 
that he achieved. If the end of the world be a cold lifeless planet, 
then morality has no final place in time. Then those forces in the 
world which make for morality are not fundamental in the universe. 
Man for his own peace of mind may live gloriously as a hero while 
he lives, but like the Scandinavian gods, for all that the heroes may 
do, their Asgard is bound to go down to destruction. Whether 
man's lot is thus tragic is the real problem. 

To answer such a question is beyond our present purpose. Yet 
we need not therefore sit down beside the rivers of Babylon and 
weep. What the future may hold in store for the world we do not 
and cannot know. It is not, however, a matter to be decided by the 
natural sciences alone. It is a fact in the material world, that the 
human race exists. The material forces have given a place to 
man. In a sense morality and religion are natural phenomena, con- 
cerned with the existence of a part of the material world. What- 
ever the nature of the fundamental forces of the universe, those 
forces cannot be described in terms of geology and astronomy alone. 
Those forces are the forces which include spiritual forces. On the 
other hand spiritual forces concern and imply material forces. The 
Logos Doctrine has at least this analogy to modern scientific theories, 
that it tends to portray God as being forced by his own nature to 
express Himself, and that expression includes expression in mate- 
rial form. This is the assumption of all theories of the Incarnation. 
Neither for Christian theology nor for science can we divorce mor- 
ality and religion from the material realm. As part of that realm 
morality has value. Even if the world become lifeless, that lifeless 
husk will bear traces of man. It will not be the same word it would 
have been without man. What the value of a lifeless trace of an 
extinct race may be, is not our present question. Man has changed 
the world which he found. Morality has made possible those 
changes. Therefore, morality has a value for the material uni- 
verse. Men through the influence of morality and religion have 
played an irradicable part in existence. 
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More than this. As science must explain how from lifeless mat- 
ter came living organisms, so for the future it must explain how 
those spiritual forces can be gathered back again into a lifeless void. 
In neither case can we rest content with the present scientific theo- 
ries. As no mechanistic theory can be suffered to call itself truly 
scientific if it ignores the place of morality and of religion as we 
have sketched it, so no astronomical theory can be allowed to assert 
unchallenged that the spiritual forces are at the mercy of the mate- 
rial forces. No man can look far into the future. The only sure 
foundation for prophecy is the look forward we obtain from a tower 
built on the foundation and erected from all the facts of life. When 
the astronomer takes into account the spiritual forces, then, and not 
until then, need religion concern itself with his prophecies. So 
long as he omits religion and morality and organic life from his 
calculations, he cannot be sure that his conclusions are true. The 
neglected factors may upset all his carefully calculated results. 

The moral forces are forces active in the natural world. Yet 
they are not chemical or mechanical. We do not need to delve into 
the structure of being to maintain this contention. Nor are we just 
at this moment arguing against the mechanistic constitution of mat- 
ter. Moral and religious influences can neither be described, corre- 
lated, nor explained, in the terms of a chemical or mechanical science. 
History and ethics do not use the terms nor the methods of chem- 
istry and mechanics. Whatever may be their constitution, whether 
the result of chemical reactions or not, the moral forces as we see 
them active in the world are of a different type from the inorganic 
reactions. We can explain a man sitting in the sun on a cool day 
as we explain the tropisms of the unicellular organisms, much as 
we explain the affinity of certain substances for one another, but 
we have no chemical terms that will account for the elaborate heat- 
ing systems of modern days. This is not due merely to the ignor- 
ance of the chemist. Scientific theory to be efficient must account 
for details. The chemical history of the plans and purposes in- 
volved in the building of a house would be so complex and involved 
that it would be useless as a working theory. The simple state- 
ment of the purpose of the builder is effective as the chemical account 
would not be. Chemical and mechanical theories of life, therefore, 
do not apply to morality and religion, and the forces that bring 
about a moral life — that is, the spiritual forces — have a right to 
treat the world from this moral point of view. These moral forces 
are what the religious man calls the power of God. We have, there- 
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fore, a right to include God among the natural forces. In any com- 
plete survey of existence He must be taken into account. In this 
sense, but in this sense only, we have proved His existence. 

Just so far as man has dominion, so far has man's god dominion. 
Whatever triumphs lie before man, his god will lead" him to them 
and share in them. So long as men live in communities on the 
earth and their combined endeavors rule inanimate nature, so long 
will the god who rules them exercise his power over the universe. 
All this, however, does not answer the question raised by the proph- 
ecy of a dead world where man does not exist. Nor does it answer 
the questions raised by the escape of the criminal and the death of 
all the righteous in the volcanic eruption. This latter point, how- 
ever, is easily set aside. It is easily conceivable that in the end man 
may succeed in harnessing the volcanoes, and other natural forces. 
In this present struggle to master them, no one claims that he has 
won the final victory. Each defeat but spurs him to greater exer- 
tion and some day we may expect to see the result. For this it is 
worth while to maintain and increase the efficiency of the moral 
forces which make it possible for men to work together. A moment- 
ary defeat is no disproof of the value of morality. 

The first objection still stands. If the fate of the earth is to 
become a dead world, cold and still, or to end in some explosion 
of superheated gasses, man cannot hope finally to rule all exist- 
ence. Even today he cannot influence the stars. There is the pos- 
sibility which some extreme visionaries dream of, the ability of man 
to pass through interstellar space before the end of life on this planet 
and to transfer to another world, Venus or some more distant star, 
the life that has begun here. The bare possibility of this the astron- 
omer cannot deny, but this can bring little solace to the moralist. To 
pass interstellar space would not be possible to even a completely 
moral world unless there shall by that time be discovered some physi- 
cal means to pass beyond our atmosphere and still live. The con- 
tinued existence of man would then depend not on morality but on 
physical science. Not a moral God, but an all-knowing God would 
or could bring this about. In discussing such a dream we are no 
longer in the sphere of morality. We may therefore acknowledge 
our limitations and leave the question. If a man waits to be moral 
until he is assured that the results of his moral action will assure 
human life into endless ages, he will never act at all. 

There is another side even to science. Natural forces are to 
be understood when most fully revealed. The forces which brought 
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this earth into being are most clearly revealed in earth's highest 
product, the human race. To the human race we must turn in 
order to understand what the natural forces really are. There is a 
scientific theory that every physical event leaves some trace, has 
some effect on the universe. As we have already noted, man and 
morality must therefore have an everlasting influence, even though 
man himself cease to exist. To this corresponds the religious con- 
ception of the eternal value of the soul. 

Religion has two aspects. It is both social and mystic. Men 
have sought to divorce the two, but always in every religion that 
has endured, the two are to be found inextricably intermixed. We 
have been speaking of morality as simply a natural phenomena. It 
is more than this even for science. Morality is a matter of man's 
consciousness. It is therefore a proper study of the science of psy- 
chology. It is still more. In acting from a sense of duty man is 
self-conscious. Personality comes into play. It is no longer possi- 
ble to exhaust the problems of the moral will by a purely objective 
study. We, therefore, pass over to the world of introspection. 

When a man is moral, when he resists some suggestion on the 
ground that it is not "right" for him so to do, he is conscious of 
his own will. The same is true on the positive side. When a man 
enlists in the army because he thinks that he ought to, he places 
side by side the idea of country and his duty to bis country. It is 
himself that he studies and is conscious of, his own will and that 
focus of activities we call the self. This is true of any deliberated 
action. For religion it is also true. In fact we have the claim of 
the higher religions of the right to exercise dominion over the whole 
will of man. Each and every action is either right or wrong. The 
questions which we raised in the beginning have no place here. A 
man has no right to require proof that the act will benefit him, before 
he acts. The categorical imperative is an element in all religions. 
Man must obey first and reason afterward. Social pressure is to 
the same end. Conform to custom first and attack it afterward, but 
conform. Safety for the human soul consists in this conformity. 
By conforming, the soul attains immortality, whatever immortality 
may be. Right action, action that expresses the will to do right, is 
of value altogether apart from results. I am to love my brother, 
to give him alms, present day Moslem and Medeaeval monk agree, 
not so much to help him as to store up virtue for myself. I am to 
be moral not to save others but myself. Not to save the race of 
men, but to do God's will is the aim of religion. Whether the race 
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continues to exist or not is of little value. In fact religion has at 
times taught that very little of the race will be saved. The world 
is due for destruction. Only those who are to be saved out of the 
world are to be considered. The scientific problems of the future 
of this earth are thus ignored. 

We have to face this attitude clearly. Though often crudely put, 
yet in its essence it is scientific. As a matter of fact man does get 
satisfaction in expressing himself in action regardless of the result. 
"After me the deluge" expresses much of human conduct. So long 
as my will has expression, so long as I do what I intend, I may not 
care whether the effects last long or not. Only when my purpose 
concerns all men yet to be born do' I need to raise the question as 
to the future of the human race. The statesman who builds for all 
time must face the question whether it is worth while to labor for 
a passing and temporary result. The man of religion who is content 
to save one soul from the burning may well pass lightly over the 
problem. We have to ask whether this religious attitude has any 
possible scientific justification. Has morality any place in reality 
apart from its results on the material universe? 

A will or purpose is a conscious state which seeks to perpetuate 
itself. If the purpose relates to the outer world, then the perpetu- 
ation sought is in the material universe. If the purpose concerns the 
individual consciousness alone, then the end sought is the continu- 
ance of that conscious state. When the end sought is found, the 
man is far from content. Other purposes may come, but that pur- 
pose or desire is expressed in the result attained. The picture the 
artist paints, so far as he attains to his ideal, is the expression of the 
beauty he desires to portray. The moral will share this character- 
istic. The moral act, as the expression of the will to do right, is the 
fulfilment of that purpose. The moral act expresses the intention 
to be moral. Since morality is the expression of the effort of the 
human race to continue to exist and to expand, the moral act is the 
expression of traits fundamental in humanity. It could not be the 
human race and not labor to build up co-operative effort. It could 
not form great kingdoms, empires, and republics except by the 
expression of itself in moral action. By moral action we mean to 
include self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice, fundamental and primitive, ex- 
presses one of the primitive and essential instincts in man. What- 
ever the results of moral action, it has at least this value always, 
that it gives expression to this fundamental human instinct. It 
expresses the power of the race over the individual, and gives con- 
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sciousness to the race soul. In this is a fact which must form the 
basis of any scientific study of man. 

It is here that morality is tied up indissolubly with religion. Mor- 
ality has this value in itself only as the expression of human instincts 
and forces which seek expression. As morality concerns itself 
with the actions resulting, so religion deals directly with those forces. 
All that religion does come back in one way or the other to the effort 
to build up a moral dynamic. Religion thus has an inescapable value 
to the human race. A desire becomes a purpose and hardens into 
will only as it attains a certain measure of expression. The willing 
of an action means the accomplishing of that action so far as the 
individual can bring it about. Religion strengthens those desires and 
brings them more readily to expression. Selfsacrifice is instinctive, 
but the constant insistance by the Christian teachers on its necessity 
undoubtedly brings mankind more readily to this act. The moral 
strength of the allied powers finally overmatched the limits of self- 
sacrifice of the Germans largely because the religious element was 
more clearly present with the allies. Defeat did not daunt them as 
it did the Germans, because they were more prepared for self-denial. 
Self-sacrifice as a religious duty thus has its value apart from its 
results. Because it gives expression to man's true self, it is of value 
in itself. 

The moral will, and especially the will to deny one's self, not 
merely expresses a fundamental instinct, it is conscious of that self- 
fulfillment. This is the mystical element in religion. Even the 
mystic has often misunderstood it, and tried to divorce his will to 
deny himself from the race for which that denial is to be made. The 
Buddha tried this, but even he stayed in the world to teach his 
brothers the truth. Compassion for them affected even the Enlight- 
ened One. The saint who denies himself for his brother's sake is 
fulfilling the highest function of a member of the human race. He 
is doing that for which he came into the world. He is expressing 
his manhood. 

Man is an expression of the meaning of existence. The uni- 
verse may have other more complete expressions of the real signifi- 
cance of its life, but human kind is at least a partial expression. No 
other race or existence known to us reveals as much of what life 
means as does man. He is for us the highest point attained by the 
cosmic powers. Those instincts which express most truly his nature 
therefore reveal best the meaning of the universe. Self-denial is 
fundamental to man, and expresses his truest nature. Self-denial 
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is therefore a true expression of the meaning of life. Those forces 
which reveal themselves in morality and religion are revealing the 
true nature of the universe. Thus, again, religion and morality have 
a value apart from any temporary or incidental results. We do not 
ignore the problem as to the relation of man to the material uni- 
verse. Religion and science must face these problems, but no solu- 
tion of those problems can take from the value we have found for 
self-denial. The Christian doctrine shows itself to be scientific and 
true to the facts. One question we can answer finally. Since moral- 
ity and religion have and represent a truer conception of the facts 
than is possible to material science, no conclusions of mechanics or 
chemistry can overthrow our results. They may explain life for 
their own purposes in mechanical terms but the true explanation of 
the facts of human life rests with the moralist and the saint. 

Not merely is the true nature of man revealed in the will to serve, 
but in addition man is conscious of his will. He knows what this 
true self is, even more surely than he knows it to be his true self. 
We have been arguing all this time as to whether morality is fun- 
damental in human nature, but no argument is needed to tell man 
what morality is. He knows by direct experience what his will and 
spirit is. So far as the true being of the universe is revealed in 
man, in knowing himself he also knows that true being. In man's 
will to serve he therefore comes into direct contact with this true 
being. This true being is what he calls God. In willing to sacri- 
fice himself for his fellows, and in being conscious of that will to 
serve, in recognizing that it is his true self, man also recognizes that 
he touches directly the divine spirit. Such language seems to affront 
both science and religion. Such affront appears only because even 
today science and religion are too far sundered. If God is real, 
he must influence and be the true being of the material universe. 
As such he concerns both science and religion. He who truly knows 
God knows the truth of all existence, and he who knows the real 
being and nature of the world knows God. 

In this way, mysticism, the conscious presence of the divine spirit 
in man, attains a valid place in scientific study. We need to notice 
that it is a mysticism that reveals the world, and not a mysticism 
that withdraws from the world. Only to the man who wills to 
serve is it possible to become conscious of God's presence. Ancient 
and classic mysticism failed because in the effort to gain self-con- 
sciousness there was left out everything of which one could be con- 
scious. Yet the search was partially successful. Men found by 
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searching within something which they recognized as their true 
being. If we, in the fullness of our understanding of the necessity 
of service, come to self-consciousness, we will not fail as they failed 
in making that communion with God really conscious and distinct. 

We have not been directly discussing the question whether God 
exists. If we define God as the true being, or as the truth of exist- 
ence, then by definition He exists. He may not be personal, or infin- 
ite, or endowed with power, but whatever life is, that is God. Our 
problem in such a case is to find out what this truth of existence is. 
In conscious devotion and self-sacrifice man finds contact with this 
true being. So, in the religious phrase, he finds God. He finds Him 
to be a conscious power. Meaning is given to man's life by this 
consciousness of service. As this will to serve reveals man's true 
nature, so it reveals God, who is the true being of the universe. As 
man's will is a conscious power, so God is known as a conscious 
power. What more He may be, whether consciousness is the high- 
est form of life, needs no decision here. As man is the highest form 
of life known to us, so the revelation of God in man is the highest 
revelation possible to us. God is at least all that man knows him 
to be. 

The paradox that we stated at the beginning is thus brought to 
a certain kind of solution. The purpose to provide for one's self 
and conquer the world is primitive and fundamental in man, but so 
also is the instinct to conquer by combining with one's fellows. For 
this self-sacrifice is essential. The solution is that the instinct for 
self-preservation is really the effort to express the true nature of our 
existence. This, however, is better expressed by the spirit of co-op- 
eration, for it is co-operation which raises man above the brute. 
Self-expression rather than self-preservation is the real fundamen- 
tal instinct. Sometimes it shows itself in the effort of the individual 
to gain for himself such power that none may oppose his will. Some- 
times it shows itself in the self-sacrifice of the individual as he 
thereby expresses his purpose of joining with his fellows in a com- 
mon warfare. This is the synthesis by which the opposing ideals 
of the last generation and of ours are gathered to one common end. 

This synthesis or solution is purely in scientific terms. We have 
asked neither the metaphysical nor the religious value and mean- 
ing of our problem. We have put aside the questions as to the 
final outcome of man's effort to subdue nature. We have been deal- 
ing with facts and not values. As a matter of fact we found that 
self-sacrifice, along with self-assertion, expresses man's true being, 
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and in so far as man is part of the universe, expresses partially 
the true being of our universe. In this sense we have found out 
something about the nature and being of God. For all this we do 
not need ourselves to be religious. Only if we are not religious we 
must take our facts at second hand. To the teacher and leader in 
religion, such a study as this must be made and the results taken 
into account if he is to make the right connection between religious 
and secular life. The pendulum will of necessity swing back again 
perhaps to its old extreme of each man for himself unless it is 
stopped or slowed up in its swing. 

For theology, the study of the meaning of God's life and of 
man's relation to Him, such a conclusion as ours must be taken into 
account. A metaphysics can come to conclusions concerning the 
meaning and relation of what is already known to us. It cannot 
bring us new facts. Theology can relate the facts known to us, as 
a philosophy of the Christian religion, but so long as it remains a 
philosophy, an interpreter merely, it can give us no new facts. To 
prove God's existence we need facts. If already in fact we have 
known God, then philosophy or theology can explain these facts. 
Prove it, however, it cannot. Meaning is not fact. If God is a 
being who is a fact in existence, then He will be known as a fact 
and not as an inference. What He is will be known as a fact, and 
that knowledge be subjected to scientific study. As "fact" we have 
found God and learned something of His nature. 

Yet, once more, we have been studying facts, not explaining 
them. How it comes to pass and why, that man is called to self- 
sacrifice which may destroy him in spite of his instinct to live, how 
and why it is that man is the highest point so far attained in the 
evolution of the world ; what the end and the value of human life 
may be ; upon all these questions we gain no light from our present 
study. Whether that spirit which we have met as the true spirit of 
man is destined to rule all existence, whether our God is omnipotent 
and eternal, we know no more than before. All this remains for 
future study. We rest content at this point with having found man's 
religious nature to be fundamental to his existence. 
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